CHAPTER THIRTEEN
LIFE IN ENGLAND: RETURNED
SOLDIERS
Two years had passed during the Prince's journeys to Canada
and the Antipodes: he returned to London, almost a stranger.
His brothers were creating their own interests, and the friends
he had made at Oxford and during the war were caught up in
their own affairs. He was already paying the penalty of his
unique position, for he was more like a colonial-coming home
than an Englishman w7ho had just returned from his travels.
His interests and his viewpoint were wandering from the
English path, and the gap between the Prince and his family
was widening in consequence. He made his own way and his
own friends, and, as he took up new interests, he became con-
cerned with two problems wrhich stirred his sympathy almost
to the end. He devoted himself to Empire trade and to the
care of the returned soldiers.
The Prince of Wales realised that there was a wide gap
between British business men and the trade of the new coun-
tries: just as his father had told his contemporaries at the
Guildhall, after his world tour, that the "old country" must
"wake up", so the Prince was frank with his warning. "You have
to go away from the old country and see it from a distance,"
he said. He told them of the Dominions "watching with intense
anxiety" the ways by which England wyas facing her "grave
social and economic problems." In every speech that he made,
no matter for wrhat cause, he hinted at the sleepiness of England
and the need for livelier understanding of the Dominions.
When he went to Oxford to "receive the highest honour the
University can give", he recalled the "much shorter gown" he
had worn when he was an undergraduate. But, when the polite
exchange of phrases was over, he suddenly talked of "the
Empire!*' He continued for a fewr minutes, then paused: he
said he was "apt to be long-winded" on the subject, which
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